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EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN 
NEW GUINEA. 

Explorations and Adventures in New Guinea. By 

Captain John Strachan, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I. (London: 

Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1888.) 
HE terra incognita of the world are year by year 
growing less ; but of these the vast island continent 
of New Guinea remains as to much of its coasts, and 
almost all of its mountain regions, still scantily known 
and explored. The elegantly bound volume under review 
is the latest contribution to our knowledge of the shores 
of this tripartite country. To the explorer who adven¬ 
tures himself into this most insalubrious territory, even if 
he bring back with him but small additions, we are under 
a debt of gratitude, if so be, however, that his record be 
trustworthy, and an honest attempt to add to science 
geographical or biological. 

Captain Strachan is a master mariner, who appears to 
have spent several years on the New Guinea coasts, in 
command of small trading vessels, engaged in the 
collection of such commercial products as are to be 
obtained from the natives, and has made a bid for fame 
by combining with his ordinary pursuits the role of 
explorer. The narrative before us it would be unfair to 
submit to too rigid a criticism as a literary production, 
especially as the author disclaims the intention of aspiring 
to “ literary renown,” but relates his experiences in the 
“ homely language of a British sailor.” Deprived of the 
expectation of a literary delicacy, the reader has a right 
to hope for a more or less satisfying portion of new facts 
and observations, as the raison d’etre of the work. 

The book divides itself into two portions : explorations in 
the Papuan Gulf within the British Protectorate ; and in 
Macluer Inlet (or Gulf, as Mr. Strachan not inappro¬ 
priately calls it) in the Dutch territory in the north-west. 

In the Papuan Gulf, Mr. Strachan claims to have 
ascended the Mia Kasa river, and to have discovered and 
explored Strachan Island and Strachan Country, a region 
lying to the immediate west of the Fly River. He has 
discovered also a large arm of the Mia Kasa, christened 
by him the Prince Leopold River, which incloses, and is 
the western boundary of, Strachan Island. The name 
Prince Leopold River, he has applied also to the Mia 
Kasa above its junction. Beyond the mere statement, 
■“the Mia Kasa itself was discovered by Dr. Samuel 
Macfarlane as far back as 1877, and was named by 
him the Baxter,” Mr. Strachan makes no reference to the 
previous exploration of the river made, not in 1877 but in 
•875, by that missionary, who ascended it for sixty miles 
in the Etlengowan steamer, and for thirty miles farther in 
one of his ship’s boats. This is as far as, if not farther 
than, the point attained by Mr. Strachan. If therefore a 
new name had to be applied, only the western arm, now 
first brought to our knowledge, ought to bear the name 
Prince Leopold, while the river explored by Mr. Mac¬ 
farlane should be known as the Mia Kasa or Baxter. 
Even the Prince Leopold River is indicated in Mac¬ 
farlane’s map. Mr. Strachan has indicated a number of 
diverticula extending right and left from both rivers, but 
he adds little, beyond stating it, to the opinion, long held, 
though yet without absolute proof, that the Mia Kasa and 
all its affluents are merely canals of the vast delta system 


of the Fly River. If Mr. Strachan had taken the trouble 
to examine the work of his predecessors, he could scarcely 
have deluded himself on entering the mouth of its 
estuary with such fancies as these: “ During the whole 
day I could not help thinking that we were not sailing on 
a river at all; but were on an arm of the sea, which 
would, in all probability, extend across the whole island 
from south-east to north-west, opening into the Arafura 
Sea at that part known to the Dutch as the Lltanata 
River ; and I built a good many castles in the air in 
consequence, hoping we had found a new channel to 
China and the East ” ! It is sufficient to state that the 
Utanata River rises in the gorges of the Charles Lewis 
Range, so that the water-way surmised by Mr. Strachan 
to exist must cross the spurs of that range. Nor has 
he any better basis for many of his beliefs, none of which 
appears more unfounded than that given on p. 278, 
where a river “ debouching into the Arafura Sea opposite 
Providential Bank, will, I believe, be found connected 
with the Fly River at its junction with the Alice River, 
discovered by D’Albertis”! This new river would neces¬ 
sarily bisect his new channel to China 1 We have unfor¬ 
tunately no means of testing the accuracy of the author’s 
positions. He does not tell us on what base his survey is 
constructed ; or whether it is established by astronomical 
observations, or from assumed points on the Admiralty 
chart fixed by sextant angles or prismatic bearings, so as to 
gain his reader’s confidence in his discoveries. On p. 41 
he refers to a large tributary as being “ninety miles 
inland which I named the Wallace”; while on p. 128, 
he says, “ at a distance of some eighty miles the Prince 
Leopold again divides into two branches, the eastern of 
which is the Wallace,” “ which we followed [p. 42] for a 
distance of seventy miles through the same class of 
country.” If we test this distance by his map, we find 
that a chain thirty-five miles in length, would extend from 
the mouth of the Wallace River to beyond the Fly River. 
These discrepancies do not increase our confidence in the 
accuracy of Mr. Strachan’s explorations. He describes 
the country in this region in the most glowing terms, 
“ splendid agricultural country,” “ well watered,” “ high 
land.” Other travellers have reported it as “ low and 
swampy,” while D’Albertis in ascending the Fly, found 
the whole country for some hundreds of miles low and 
little elevated above the sea. Such glowing advertise¬ 
ments are to be gravely deprecated, of a region so 
malarious that few Europeans can ever be able to settle in it 
as their home ; it is doubtful whether they could even find 
it habitable during the ivet season. While abundance of 
unoccupied territory exists in Australia, richer in soil and 
easier of access, and in a far less unhealthy climate, no 
wise man will risk his capital and his life in the great 
delta of the Fly River. The natives at the mouth of the 
Mia Kasa seem to have so threatened the little party, that 
they had to abandon their lugger, and make for the coast 
overland, experiencing some hardships by the way, and 
eventually the loss of one of their companions by drown¬ 
ing. We fear few will be able to appreciate Mr. Strachan’s 
delicacy in forbidding, “in order to prevent raising a 
hostile spirit among the natives,” his “ weary, worn and 
starving people,” from cutting down a cocoa nut tree, 
during their retreat, shortly after they had been firing on 
its owners with their Winchesters, discharging rockets in 
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their midst, and exploding among them a tin case con¬ 
taining twenty-five pounds of gunpowder. One would 
think that if their hostility had not been excited by these 
gentle tactics, they could have borne also with equanimity 
the appropriating of a few cocoanuts. 

The second part into which this record of exploration 
divides itself, is really little more than the log of a trading 
cruise. Except the claim to the differentiation of a few 
insignificant islands, no piece of exploration worthy of the 
name abides in the recollection after laying down the 
volume. Macluer Inlet has long been a rendezvous for 
trading vessels, and Mr. Strachan’s time seems to have 
been chiefly devoted to collecting nutmeg's, massoi bark, 
tortoise- and pearl-shell from the natives. He reached 
the top of the Gulf, and he lays evidently great store by 
another geographical surmise related in the following 
words 

“ In three days we arrived at the head of the Gulf and 
anchored opposite what afterwards proved to be an 
island. Here two channels, one to the north and the 
other to the south, debouch into the inlet. The latter we 
entered and followed until we reached a bend, at a 
distance of not more than three miles from Gleevink 
[Geelvink] Bay, where we anchored. 

“ Here the channel is between two and three miles in 
width, and the depth of water seven fathoms. My charts 
showed the opposite shore to be entirely unsurveyed and 
faced by many islands ; the inhabitants of which I had 
reason to believe were hostile. 

“ These considerations decided me to return, although 
well convinced that by continuing another two or three 
miles I should enter the broad waters of Gleevink 
[Geelvink] Bay.” 

We should have felt more confidence in this conviction, 
if the author had given the data on which he grounds his 
surmise, if only to allay our suspicions that this is not a 
happier guess than that which flashed on him at the 
mouth of the Mia Kasa River. He makes no reference to 
the explorations in 1873, in the same region, of Dr. Meyer, 
who, entering the Wapari River on the eastern side, in 
Geelvink Bay, and ascending mountains over 1200 feet in 
height, descended the western slope till he struck the 
Jakati river by which he reached the shores of Macluer 
Inlet—a route which must have led him across the wide 
channel supposed by Mr. Strachan to exist, but of which 
no mention is made by Dr. Meyer. Is Mr. Strachan 
quite sure about his position—especially the longitude of 
his turning point ? 

In the selection of his crews Mr. Strachan was most un¬ 
fortunate. They appear to have been very typical beach¬ 
combers, against whom he brings charges of threaten¬ 
ing the natives, and of wantonly shooting their dogs— 
deeds which are very characteristic of that baneful type 
of humanity. 

In his natural history determinations Mr. Strachan is 
very often considerably afield ; but he makes several 
interesting observations on the customs of the people. 
One or two illustrations of the natives are given, which 
appear to be faithful representations of the tribes of the 
dtlta. 

The book, we regret to say, does not leave a very satis¬ 
factory impression on the reader ; there are numerous 
inaccuracies and too many discrepancies between the 
text and the maps ; while the goody-goodyism and 


buccaneering brag with which it is interlarded are insuf¬ 
ferably nauseous, with the result that the reader loses 
what confidence he might otherwise have had in state¬ 
ments of the author that may be quite accurate. 

In noticing this volume we cannot omit to draw atten¬ 
tion to a subject much more serious than its poverty of fare. 
Mr. Strachan tells us he was denounced in New South 
Wales as a “ red-handed murderer, who had tramped 
through New Guinea knee-deep in blood.” The accusa¬ 
tions against him were the outcome of the “ outrageous 
lying ” of one of his own party, which he rebutted by a 
letter to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who 
caused his (Mr. Strachan’s) letter to be published in Sydney 
for general information. We may probably accept the 
statements made against himself in this volume, under 
his own hand, as at least not “outrageous lying.” Mr. 
Strachan knew fully the conditions under which he 
and his party had permission to cruise in the waters of 
the Protectorate or of the Dutch Crown. No spirits, 
firearms, gunpowder, dynamite, or any explosives can be 
landed under any circumstances, so as to be given or sold 
to the natives ; no acquisition of land on any account is 
permitted ; and above all a just treatment of the natives 
is a sine qua non, since it was the overacts of her 
subjects that compelled Her Majesty to take under her 
gracious Protection the inhabitants of that portion of 
Papua, now generally known as British New Guinea, and 
for which the name of Torresia has been suggested. On 
p. 80 is recorded this little episode : “ The men who were 
so fortunate as to possess muskets were very eager to 
obtain ammunition ; but this the law distinctly forbids 
the white man either to give or to sell to the natives under 

a penalty of three months imprisonment.Being 

anxious to accommodate those whose kindness to me had 
been so uniform, I was placed on the horns of a dilemma, 
but haying confidence in their integrity, and being 
anxious to serve them while keeping within the strict 
lettei; of the law [!!!].. I at last decided to place the 
required ammunition on my cabin table. Having done 
this I lit my pipe, and went on deck to give some orders 
to my officers. On my return the natives had all left my 
cabin. ... I missed a twenty-eight pound bag of No. 4 
shot, half-a-dozen half-pound flasks of powder, and a box 
of caps.” This is not the only occasion, recorded in his 
book, on which he distributed warlike material. In 
several places he confesses to having dispensed gin to 
the natives, and presented it as gifts to chiefs. The edict 
as to the purchase of land was also disregarded in the 
same open way. He purchased Strachan Island, con¬ 
taining [only] seven hundred and fifty square miles, by a 
very simple transaction. “ ‘ Are you willing that I come 
and possess this island?’ .... They all signified 
their willingness. My trade was opened and parcelled 
out to each chief according to the number of people in 
his tribe. I told them the name was Strachan Island, 
and by this name the natives know the island at present.’’ 
The latter amazing statement we may take for what it is 
worth ; but it would have been very instructive to have had 
details of the items of the trade paid for this little estate 
The document would probably have formed a companion 
to the valuable inventory given in the late Sir Peter 
Scratchley’s journals of the price paid by certain Australian 
pioneers for a tract of land the size of a large English 
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county. There is no evidence that these “ chiefs ” owned 
the land they were selling, nor that they were made 
aware that they were parting for ever with their most 
cherished possessions, of which Mr. Strachan attempted 
to claim ownership (Her Majesty’s edict notwithstanding) 
in right of exploration and purchase. While in Macluer 
Inlet, the author resided among a people who spoke to 
some extent the Malay language. The quotations with 
which we are favoured in his book, not to mention his own 
admission of the fact, show clearly how imperfect his 
knowledge of that language (as of the true language of 
the region) is. Yet from a conversation he overhears, half 
of which only, he admits, he understood, he accuses certain 
chiefs of Macluer Inlet of slave-hunting, and in the most 
high-handed and unauthorized manner, carries them off 
prisoners to Gessir, to give them in charge to the Dutch 
authorities, yet does not do so (owing to stress of 
weather), which under the grave circumstances he ought 
to have done when the weather moderated. Eventually, 
after severe cogitations whether he should not himself 
inflict punishment on them, he returns them to their homes, 
when he feels “much lighter of heart.” Shortly after 
this, he sees a canoe “dodging backwards and forwards 
among the islands within gun shot of the ship,” and is 
seized with a panic (as he often was), and without the 
flimsiest evidehce of a hostile intention on the part of its 
occupants, he seized a “ long range rifle ” and fired into 
it; “ they then began paddling rapidly, and although I 
fired many shots I could not round them to.” Nor are 
these again the solitary instances of most illegal acts 
performed by Mr. Strachan as recorded by himself. It is 
doubtful, also, whether the removal of the little lad whom 
he brought from his country to England (and whom he 
appears to have treated with the greatest possible kind¬ 
ness) was not an act of kidnapping. Altogether, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the natives, as Mr. Strachan 
bemoans, “ cannot recognize nor appreciate the principles 
of honesty and honour,” so exemplified. 

Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner comes in for a 
most violent and unwarrantable attack. No one who 
reads Mr. Strachan’s own admissions will wonder that 
his explorations were not regarded by the authorities 
with all the favour he could desire. If Mr. Douglas 
had had the facts here recorded before him, he must, 
we fear, instead of renewing the author’s permit, have 
excluded him from again approaching the island. The 
Commissioners administering the Government in New 
Guinea have had experience enough of the woes that flow 
not to the natives themselves only, but to unsuspecting 
Europeans who have the misfortune to follow behind (and 
have paid, too often, the penalty of the overacts of) such 
explorers as “Captain” John Strachan. 


MINE-S UR VE YING. 

A Treatise on Mine-Surveying. By Bennett H. Brough, 
F.G.S., F.I.C., 8vo., pp. 282 with 101 woodcuts, two 
appendices and index. (London: Charles Griffin and 
Co., 1888.) 

lyr R. BROUGH, who for many years has been giving 
.-*• instruction in surveying at the Royal School of 
Mines, has placed the mining world under a debt of 


gratitude to him by the issue of his compact manual 
It is the. kind of book which has long been wanted, and 
often asked for, not only by mining students, but also by 
mine-agents desirous of obtaining more knowledge con¬ 
cerning a material branch of their profession. 

The book is divided into nineteen chapters. In the 
first the author dwells upon the importance of mine¬ 
surveying and certainly does not exaggerate it. Instances 
could be multiplied showing the danger to life and the loss 
of valuable mineral from the want of accurate plans. A 
blot in British legislation does not escape the author’s 
notice, and he very properly regrets that the agents of 
ordinary ore-mines are not required to qualify themselves 
by examination in the same way as their brethren at 
collieries. Considering that the tin miners of Cornwall 
have a rather higher death-rate from accidents than 
colliers, and a very much higher death-rate from diseases 
induced by their occupation, it does seem strange that 
the test of ability imposed in one case should be entirely 
dispensed with in the other. When the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act is amended we may hope to see 
this anomaly swept away Many agents of ore-mines 
would welcome the introduction of certificates of com¬ 
petency, because a Government diploma would raise 
their status at home and constitute a valuable passport 
for them abroad. 

Four chapters are devoted to surveying with the 
ordinary miner’s dial, of which various forms are 
described ; and very useful hints are given concerning 
sources of error with the magnetic needle', which would 
not strike tyros, and some of which are probably 
unknown to many practised surveyors. The important 
question of the diurnal and secular variation of the 
magnetic needle is next fully dealt with, and we hope 
that due heed will be paid to Mr. Brough’s remarks, for 
few ordinary diallers are aware that the needle may vary 
10' from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The theodolite is properly recommended for cases 
where great accuracy is required, and much useful infor¬ 
mation is afforded upon various matters, such as plotting, 
calculation of areas, levelling, connection of underground 
and surface surveys and methods of rapid surveying with 
the tacheometer. Faults and subsidences are discussed 
at length, and careful directions are given concerning the 
construction and copying of mine plans. Mr. Brough 
insists upon neat lettering, but curiously enough omits all 
mention of stencil plates for this purpose. 

The last chapter, dealing with the application of the 
magnetic needle in mining, is full of interesting matter. 
We have good descriptions of the Swedish and American 
dip-compasses, and the improved methods of Brooks, 
Thalen and Tiberg, for exploring for iron ore ; and the 
author exposes the clever devices of unscrupulous mine- 
sharks for misleading intending purchasers. Between the 
years 1868 and 1875 eighty-five iron mines were dis¬ 
covered in the State of New Jersey solely by the magnetic 
needle, and in many cases where there was no visible 
indication of ore at the surface. 

Mr. Macgeorge’s ingenious appliances for ascertaining 
the true direction taken by bore-holes, which frequently 
deviate very considerably from the vertical, attracted 
much attention at the Inventions Exhibition, where they 
received a gold medal. Now that Mr. Macgeorge’s 
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